STUDIES   IN   PROSE
of the connection between the two. Two
things we must, moreover, take into account.
The physiological tendency with which we
have become acquainted would in itself lead
only to the expression of the particular kind
and amount of mental stimulation produced
in us by an impression from without, but it
would throw no light on the nature of the
cause of this impression. According to the
varying degree of mental susceptibility, partly
individual and permanent, partly belonging
to the moment, the stimulation produced by
the same irritant would prove very variable,
and here one sound, there another, would with
equal physiological necessity attach itself as a
name to the same thing. Tolerably similar
designations could be expected only for such
objects or events as exert an influence power-
ful enough to compel similar stimulations in
every frame of mind. But we allow that there
is another tendency of the fantasy, whose
office it is, abstracting from the nature of the
passive subjective state, to present a copy of
the objective character of the irritant whence
the impression proceeds. To this tendency
we must in great part attribute the develop-
ment of language, which even in its begin-
nings was no mere collection of emotional ut-
terances, but with genuinely human compre-
hensiveness of interest strove to communicate
also the tranquil moods of mind and the pas-
sionless results of the train of thought. The
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